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Although a vast and often excellent literature exists on the Napoleonic 
Wars, there remain important gaps and misconceptions in our under- 
standing both of the wars themselves and of the context in which they were 
fought. Probably the most significant of these gaps and misconceptions 
concern Russia’s role in the international relations (including, of course, 
the wars) of the Napoleonic era, which is very imperfectly understood 
both in Russia and in “the West.”’ Some reasons for misunderstanding 
are specific to Russian or Western historians: in other respects, however, 
Russian and Western scholarship on the era shares similar weaknesses. In 
this article I look first at Western and then at Russian writing on Russia’s 
role in Napoleon’s downfall. I seek to explain why Russia’s part in the col- 
lapse of Napoleon’s empire has been misunderstood and underestimated 
both in Russia and the “West.” I also point to the ways in which this has 
distorted a realistic and balanced understanding of the defeat of Napoleon 
both in Russia and abroad. 

Given the manner in which the wars of this era were mobilized by 
nationalist mythmakers, it is perhaps not surprising that the enormous 
Russian contribution to the destruction of Napoleon’s empire should have 
been played down by British, French, and German historians. A more 


This is my first opportunity in print to thank the Leverhulme Foundation for awarding 
me a Major Research Fellowship to pursue my work on this subject in 2006-9. 

' Much the best survey of this topic in English is by Alexander Martin: “The Russian 
Empire and the Napoleonic Wars,” in Napoleon and Europe, ed. Philip G. Dwyer (Harlow, 
UK: Longman, 2001), 243-63. Another more narrowly military but very useful sur- 
vey is by Frederick Kagan: “Russia’s Wars with Napoleon: 1805-1815,” in The Military 
History of Tsarist Russia, ed. Frederick W. Kagan and Robin Higham (Houndmills, UK: 
Palgrave, 2002), 106-22. The outstanding publication of the last decade on Russia in 
the Napoleonic era in any language is V. M. Bezotosnyi et al., eds., Otechestvennaia voina 
1812 goda: Entsiklopediia (Moscow: RossPEN, 2004), reviewed in Kritika 7, 1 (2006): 
133-35. As its title suggests, this covers only 1812 in any depth. 
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interesting problem is why Russian historians have also contributed to 
this underestimation of their own country’s efforts. This article points 
the finger, above all, at the Russian obsession with military operations 
in 1812, which existed before the 1917 Revolution but grew even stron- 
ger in the Soviet era. The reverse side of this obsession was that Russian 
historians largely ignored the events of 1813-14. Not merely did this do 
no justice to the immense military-operational and logistical efforts of 
the Russian state and army in those years, it also seriously distorted the 
understanding even of Russian strategy in 1812. Inevitably, it also allowed 
British, French, and German historians free rein to interpret Napoleon’s 
overthrow in the manner best suited to serve their own national myths 
and historiographical traditions. 

The fundamental purpose of this article is therefore twofold. As re- 
gards Western historiography, its aim is to bring Russia back into the cen- 
ter of the picture, where it belongs. Meanwhile, the article seeks to alert 
Russian historians to the importance of 1813-14 as a time not just when 
the tsarist state and army overcame enormous challenges with exceptional 
skill, but also when Russia made an immense contribution to European 
peace and stability, to which the Russian empire’s own security was in- 
separably linked. 


Coad oS 
In the West, very few academics have ever written on Russian military or 


even diplomatic history in the Napoleonic era.? One important reason for 
this is lack of access to Russian military and diplomatic archives until the 


> To the best of my knowledge, no academic currently tenured in an Anglophone uni- 
versity has written a monograph on Russian military history in the Napoleonic era. The 
closest is probably Elise Kimerling Wirtschafter, From Serf'to Russian Soldier (Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1990). Most of Wirtschafter’s book covers the postwar 
era, however, and none of it is devoted to military operations. Alexander Mikaberidze, The 
Russian Officer Corps in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, 1795-1815 (Staplehurst, 
UK: Spellmount, 2005), is a very useful encyclopedia with an excellent introductory 
chapter by the author. A number of more general works have chapters devoted to military 
history in the Napoleonic era: above all William Fuller, Strategy and Power in Russia, 
1600-1914 (New York: Free Press, 1992), but also John L. H. Keep, Soldiers of the Tsar: 
Army and Society in Russia, 1462-1874 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1985), and John 
P. LeDonne, The Grand Strategy of the Russian Empire, 1650-1831 (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2004). If one moves away from military and diplomatic history to- 
ward the adjacent themes of Russian nationalism, there is a good work by Alexander M. 
Martin, Romantics, Reformers, Reactionaries: Russian Conservative Thought and Politics 
in the Reign of Alexander I (DeKalb: Northern Ilinois University Press, 1997). Both 
Alexander Martin and Janet Hartley have published articles on the Russian home front 
in 1812. 
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1990s.? Although much memoir material and many volumes of official 
military’ and diplomatic’ documents were published in both the tsarist 
and Soviet eras, there remain key aspects of Russia’s role in the Napoleonic 
Wars which can be understood only through extensive research in Russian 
military archives. Above all, this is true if one attempts to move away from 
the traditional narrow focus of Russian historiography on military opera- 
tions in 1812. For example, it would be difficult to write convincingly on 
crucial issues such as the mobilization of the Russian rear, logistics, the 
formation of reserve forces, or even military operations in 1813-14 with- 
out using Russian archival sources. 

At least as important, however, is the fact that military history, and 
above all the history of military operations, has been very unfashion- 
able in Western universities in recent decades. Diplomatic history is only 
slightly less marginalized.° In addition, post-1945 Western scholarship on 


> Access to the archives is again becoming a problem, with key archival buildings clos- 
ing and their holdings awaiting relocation. As regards the Napoleonic Wars, the micro- 
film collection issued in 2002 by Primary Source Media is a useful resource for scholars. 
It covers only fond 846 (the so-called voenno-uchenyi arkhiv), however, and is there- 
fore a welcome but inadequate substitute for access to the Military Historical Archive 
in Moscow. This is my first opportunity to express in print my enormous gratitude to 
the librarian of the BLPES (my university library) for purchasing the entire microfilm 
collection. 

* From the tsarist era there are two key works. The first is the 13-volume Stoletie voen- 
nogo ministerstva. Since these 13 volumes are themselves divided into separate mono- 
graphs and tracking them down can be thoroughly confusing, the best place to start 
is Stoletie voennogo ministerstva, 1802-1902: Sistematicheskii ukazatel’ (St. Petersburg: 
Berezhlivost’, 1909). The second great source is the 21 volumes of Materialy voenno- 
uchenogo arkhiva Glavnogo shtaba: Otechestvennaia voina 1812 goda (St. Petersburg: 
Berezhlivost’, 1900-14). It was intended to produce a similar publication for the cam- 
paigns of 1813-14, but World War I intervened and only three volumes were published, 
of which I have so far consulted two: Voina 1813 goda (Petrograd: 1915-16; the first was 
published by Berezhlivost’ and the second by the Glavnyi shtab’s own printing office). 
The Soviet-era published collections reinforced this bias toward 1812 at the expense of 
1813-14: compare, e.g., M. 1. Kutuzov: Dokumenty, 5 vols. (Moscow: Voenizdat, 1954— 
55), with the single-volume (though very useful) collection edited by L. G. Beskrovnyi 
on 1813: Pokhod russkoi armii protiv Napoleona v 1813: Osvobozhdenie Germanii. Sbornik 
dokumentov (Moscow: Nauka, 1964). 

> A.L. Narochnitskii, ed., Vieshnaia politika Rossii XIX i nachala XX veka: Dokumenty 
Rossiiskogo Ministerstva inostrannykh del, \st series, 7 vols. (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo 
Politicheskoi literatury, 1963). 

° However, an outstanding work that covers the Napoleonic era by Paul Schroeder, The 
Transformation of European Politics, 1763-1848 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), has 
been widely seen as heralding a renaissance of international history. On Russian foreign 
policy under Alexander I, see also Patricia Kennedy Grimsted, The Foreign Ministers 
of Alexander I: Political Attitudes and the Conduct of Russian Diplomacy, 1801-1825 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1969). 
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Russian history has concentrated on periods other than the early 19th 
century. There are a number of good works on aspects of domestic policy 
in Alexander’s reign, as well as useful biographies of the monarch himself 
and some of his key advisors.’ In general, however, the first half of the 19th 
century has attracted less attention from scholars than the 18th century. 
Meanwhile, most Western scholarship until the 1980s was devoted in one 
way or another to understanding the origins and outcome of the 1917 
Revolution. In the 1970s and 1980s, the cutting edge of research was usu- 
ally “history from below,” or the study of workers and peasants and, above 
all, their place in the Russian Revolution. When this subject was both 
over-mined and rendered less “relevant” by the collapse of Soviet commu- 
nism, attention shifted to the Stalin era, and in particular to themes such 
as identity, nationalism, and cultural history. Anyone in search of serious 
scholarship on Russia’s military and diplomatic role in the Napoleonic era 
had to look to the 19th- and early 20th-century Russian-language classi- 
cal texts.® 

These texts are, however, inaccessible to the overwhelming majority of 
Western historians of the Napoleonic era, very few of whom read Russian. 
In addition, once one moves outside the academic world, scholarship is 
greatly influenced by the market for books. This in turn is heavily con- 
strained by specific national traditions. In Britain, for example, bookshops 
are packed with works on Trafalgar, Waterloo, Wellington, and Nelson. 


’ The three key English-language biographies of Alexander I are Janet M. Hartley, 
Alexander I (London: Longman, 1994); Allen McConnell, Tsar Alexander I: Paternalistic 
Reformer (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1970); and Alan W. Palmer, Alexander I: 
Tsar of War and Peace (London: Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1974). As regards his key 
advisors, see Marc Raeff, Michael Speransky: Statesman of Imperial Russia, 1772-1839 
(The Hague: Mouton, 1968); C. M. Woodhouse, Capodistria: The Founder of Greek 
Independence (London: Oxford University Press, 1973); and W. H. Zawadski, A Man 
of Honour: Adam Czartoryski as a Statesman of Russia and Poland, 1795-1831 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1993). Though there is a good monograph on educational policy un- 
der Alexander (James T. Flynn, The University Reform of Tsar Alexander I, 1802-1835 
(Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1988), almost all other recent 
Anglophone scholarship takes the form of articles and Ph.D. theses. 

8 The key works on military history are by Modest I. Bogdanovich. They remain im- 
mensely useful and impressive pieces of scholarship: Istoriia otechestvennoi voiny 1812 
goda, 3 vols. (St. Petersburg: Strugovshchikov, 1859); Istoriia voiny 1813 goda za nezavisi- 
most’ Germanii, 2 vols. (St. Petersburg: Tipografiia Shtaba voenno-uchebnykh zavedenii, 
1863); and Istoriia voiny 1814 goda vo Frantsii, 2 vols. (St. Petersburg: K. Vul’f, 1865). 
The seven-volume centenary work edited by Aleksei K. Dzhivelegov, S. P. Mel’gunov, 
and V. I. Picheta (Otechestvennaia voina i russkoe obshchestvo, 1812-1912 [Moscow: Sytin, 
1911]), is no substitute for Bogdanovich as regards military history and has nothing much 
to say on 1813-14, but it looks at 1812 from many fascinating angles. Volumes 2 and 3 of 
Nikolai K. Shil’der, Imperator Aleksandr Pervyi (St. Petersburg: Suvorin, 1897), are also 
still essential reading, partly because of the documents to be found in their appendices. 
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These heroic narratives and iconic figures form a core element in British 
identity. The Napoleonic Wars occurred in the era when European politi- 
cal thinkers were developing the key concepts of modern nationalism and 
when socio-economic modernization was beginning to create the literate 
mass societies in which these concepts would find their natural habitat. Of 
all human activities, war and the memories it generates probably make the 
biggest contribution to national self-consciousness and to nationalism as 
an ideology.’ Inevitably, this has always exerted a big influence on what is 
read and how the Napoleonic era is understood from country to country. 
The personality and military leadership of Napoleon himself has 
always been a source of great interest and continues to cast its spell in 
the English-speaking world as elsewhere. Professional soldiers and their 
teachers were inspired to study the campaigns of one of history’s great 
captains—partly, of course, to draw lessons from history. Aspects of 
Napoleonic warfare, such as the all-arms division and corps which the 
French army pioneered, were seen as relevant to 20th-century warfare." 
Professional military interest in the Napoleonic Wars was not confined 
to the emperor or to the French army, however. The Prussian army of 
the Napoleonic era created two of the most crucial elements in modern 
warfare—namely, a general staff and a highly motivated and effective army 
of short-service conscripts. From this army also came the most famous 
military thinker of modern times, Karl von Clausewitz.'? In contrast to 
France and Prussia, little attention was paid by professional Anglophone 
° See, for example, Anthony D. Smith, “War and Ethnicity: The Role of Warfare in 
the Formation, Self-Images, and Cohesion of Ethnic Communities,” Ethnic and Racial 
Studies 4, 4 (1981): 375-97; and George Mosse, Fallen Soldiers: Reshaping the Memory of 
the World Wars (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991). 
© See, for example, Stuart Semmel, Napoleon and the British (London: Yale University 
Press, 2004); and E. Tangye Lean, The Napoleonists: A Study in Political Disaffection, 
1760-1960 (London: Oxford University Press, 1970). 
" The literature that could be cited here is immense: a good example is Robert M. 


Epstein, Napoleon’s Last Victory and the Emergence of Modern War (Lawrence: University 
Press of Kansas, 1994), because (a) it is written by a professor at a military academy, and 


(b) it explicitly links a Napoleonic innovation—the corps system—to modern war. 

” Again, one could choose many examples, but the British Colonel F. N. Maude, writ- 
ing before World War I (The Leipzig Campaign, 1813 [London: Allen and Unwin, n.d.]), 
is typical. There is a very good recent work on 1813 by a senior British officer, Jonathan 
Riley, who does not just convey a soldier’s excellent sense of terrain and battle but is also 
exceptional in treating this as a year of global conflict: Napoleon and the World War of 
1813: Lessons in Coalition Warfighting (London: Frank Cass, 2000). Brigadier Riley’s 
coverage would inevitably gain something if he read Russian, but it says much for the 
senior ranks of the contemporary British army that he cites French and German sources 
freely. The outstanding academic historian to be drawn to the Napoleonic Wars in the 
recent past was Peter Paret, who devoted himself to Clausewitz and the Prussian army: 
see his Clausewitz and the State: The Man, His Theories, and His Times (Princeton, NJ: 
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military historians to the Russian army of the Napoleonic era. Few felt the 
need to learn Russian in order to study an army that was unequivocally 
“old regime,” un-modern, and therefore irrelevant.'* 

The factors mentioned thus far in this article help explain why al- 
most all Western work on Russia’s role in the Napoleonic era is written 
through a French and German prism. Inevitably this leads to distortions. 
In France as in Britain, a rich tradition of outstanding scholarship on the 
Napoleonic era has always existed and continues to flourish.'* Also as in 
Britain, French historiography on the Napoleonic era has its own spe- 
cific tradition which does not always and easily accommodate the views 
of foreign-language scholarship. Of course—as in Britain, Germany, and 
Russia—the Napoleonic era has been mined extensively for nationalist 
myths and narratives.’ Since France was Russia’s enemy in this era, these 
heroic myths and narratives were often constructed at Russia’s expense 
and without too much concern for historical accuracy. 

French primary sources on the wars, of course, tell the story from 
their side of the hill. Officers wrote reports and memoirs to win promo- 
tion, boost their egos, and achieve glory. No one who looks at the uni- 
forms of the era can expect too much modesty or self-effacement from 
their wearers. On the contrary, aggressive and boastful self-promotion 
flourished in the armies both of Napoleon and of his enemies.'® If the 


Princeton University Press, 1976); and Yorck and the Era of Prussian Reform, 1807-1815 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1966). 

‘3 The great exception is Christopher Duffy, who has written some useful studies of 
Russian campaigns and battles in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars: Eagles over 
the Alps: Suvorov in Italy and Switzerland, 1799 (Chicago: Emperor's Press, 1999); 
Austerlitz, 1805 (London: Cassell, 1999); and Borodino and the War of 1812 (London: 
Cassell, 1999). 

“ Recent impressive monuments to French scholarship include Jean Tulard, ed., 
Dictionnaire Napoléon (Paris: Fayard, 1987); and Alain Pigeard, ed., Dictionnaire de la 
Grande Armée (Paris: Tallandier, 2002). The recent two-volume history of the Napoleonic 
empire by Thierry Lentz is in my view the best book on the subject in any language: 
Nouvelle histoire du premier empire, vol. 1: Napoléon et la conquéte de [Europe (Paris: 
Fayard, 2002); and vol. 2: Leffondrement du systéme napoléonien (Paris: Fayard, 2004). 
One should also note the many recent, outstandingly useful reprints and translations of 
memoirs published by the Librarie Teissedre. 

® A Swedish historian who recently convened a meeting of British and French historians 
of the Napoleonic era commented that the two sides appeared scarcely to have budged 
from the positions adopted by their countries in the early 19th century: Steven Englund, 
“Un regard américain,” in Napoléon et l'Europe: Regards sur une politique. Actes du collo- 
que organisé par la direction des Archives du ministére des Affaires étrangeres et la Fondation 
Napoléon, 18-19 novembre 2004, ed. Thierry Lentz (Paris: Fayard, 2005), 359-65. 

‘© The memoirs of Marbot are a classic example of the boastful cavalry officer and need 
to be taken with a large pinch of salt: the most recent edition is Mémoires du Baron de 
Marbot, 2 vols. (Paris: Mercure de France, 1983). Of course, the French army did also 
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French were perhaps that bit more boastful than the others, they had 
some reason to be, since their army was superior in most respects to those 
of the other Great Powers until the autumn of 1812. Napoleon himself set 
the tone by finding few words of praise for any Russian troops other than 
Cossacks. Praise for these “warriors of the steppe” no doubt reflected a 
French variation on the theme of exoticism and Orientalism.’ Like their 
German counterparts in 1941-45, Napoleon himself and many other 
French sources found the Russian weather to be a satisfactory explana- 
tion for military defeat. Since the French army had no Cossacks and 
snow was an (“unfair”) Act of God, no French officer need fear that by 
invoking these sources of disaster he was questioning his own superior 
virility and professional skill." 

The German perspective on Russia’s role in 1812-14 is more compli- 
cated than the French one. Though most Germans shared most Frenchmen’s 
sense of civilizational superiority over the Russian bears, the perspective of 
a Westphalian officer who fought against Russia throughout 1812-13 was 
inevitably different from that of a Prussian officer who fought alongside 
it in 1813—and in certain key cases in 1812, too. In the Prusso-Russian 
coalition of 1813-14, as in most others, allies were easily blamed for fail- 
ures, with successes being commonly attributed to oneself. The British 
narrative of Waterloo, for example, left little room for the Prussians (or 
other Germans) even though British troops made up less than one-quarter 
of the allied forces and without the Prussians victory would have been 
impossible. Only in the recent past has Anglophone scholarship come to 


have much more sober and fair-minded memoirists, such as the artillery officer Jean- 
Nicolas-Auguste Noel: see his With Napoleon’s Guns: The Military Memoirs of an Officer 
of the First Empire, trans. Rosemary Brindle (London: Greenhill, 2005). On military uni- 
forms and their impact, see, for example, Scott Hughes Myerly, British Military Spectacle: 
From the Napoleonic Wars through the Crimea (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1996). 

” On this issue, see Larry Wolff, Inventing Eastern Europe: The Map of Civilization on the 
Mind of the Enlightenment (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1994). 

'S For a Russian summary of Napoleon’s views on the Russian army, see V. N. Zemtsov, 
“Napoleon o voine s Rossiei v 1812 godu,” in Epokha 1812 goda: Issledovaniia, istoch- 
niki, istoriografiia. Sbornik materialov, ed. V. M. Bezotosnyi and A. A. Smirnoy, vol. 3 
(Moscow: Gosudarstvennyi istoricheskii muzei, 2004), 271-319. For a not untypical 
view of the Russian army derived from French sources, see John R. Elting, Swords around 
a Throne: Napoleon’s Grande Armée (London: Phoenix, 1997), 521-27. Elting is uncritical 
of his sources and his comments are infused not only by a distinctly racist tinge but also 
by his own Cold War hostility to Russians “entirely set upon the single goal of expand- 
ing their empire by whatever means might be necessary” and operating “in a fine Slavic 
confusion” (526). 
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accept this and thereby challenge nationalist mythology.” In similar vein, 
Russian generals were correct in their complaints that Prussian historians 
had successfully monopolized the story of the 1813 Befreiungskrieg, in the 
process serving the cause of German nationalist mythmaking and radi- 
cally underestimating the Russian contribution to allied victory.”° It is in- 
deed one of the main failings of Russian historiography of the Napoleonic 
Wars that the Prussians were allowed to get away with this.”! 

A specific source of information on the Russian army and its cam- 
paigns are the accounts of Prussian officers who served in its ranks in 1812 
and sometimes even in 1813-14. These accounts, of which the best-known 
are by Clausewitz and Wolzogen, are valuable and much used by Western 
historians, but they require a little caution.”” These Prussian officers had 
been reared in an army that considered itself to be the best in Europe. The 
many foreigners who came to learn from Frederick II’s heirs confirmed 
this conceit. In 1806, this army was shattered not just at Jena but also at 


© Above all, because of two volumes by Peter Hofschréer: 1815: The Waterloo Campaign. 
Wellington and His German Allies and the Battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras (London: 
Greenhill, 1998); and 1815: The Waterloo Campaign. The German Victory, from Waterloo 
to the Fall of Napoleon (London: Greenhill, 1999). 

°° See, for example, a letter of 27 September 1835 from Mikhail Vorontsov to Major- 
General Baron Léwenstern, which is reproduced in Mémoires du Général-Major Russe 
Baron de Lowenstern (1776-1858), ed. M-H. Weil, 2 vols. (Paris: Fontemoing, 1903), 
vol. 2, 486-87. See also General Alexandre de Langeron’s memoirs, where he complains 
of the unfailing conceit and boasting of the Prussians: Mémoires de Langeron, Général 
d'Infanterie dans lArmée Russe: Campagnes de 1812, 1813, 1814 (Paris: Alphonse Picard, 
1902), 208-11. The Russians’ complaints were supported by George Cathcart, a British 
officer who served with the allied forces in 1813: irked by Prussian boasting, he com- 
mented about Bliicher’s Army of Silesia that “in all his great victories in 1813 one half 
of his force was composed of highly-disciplined and well-trained Russians under the 
command of General Langeron and General Sacken” (George Cathcart, Commentaries 
on the War in Russia and Germany in 1812 and 1813 (London: John Murray, 1850], 16). 
Actually the figure was usually closer to 60 percent and sometimes more. 

*! As always, there are exceptions—e.g., Baron Muffling’s account of the Battle of the 
Katzbach, in which (contrary to all the Prussian mythmakers) he writes that the decisive 
blow was the counterattack and pursuit of the beaten enemy by Langeron’s Russians: 
Baron Friedrich Karl von Muffling, The Memoirs of Baron von Muffling: A Prussian Officer 
in the Napoleonic Wars, ed. Peter Hofschréer (London: Greenhill Books, 1997), 72-73. 
> Clausewitz’s The Campaign of 1812 in Russia (London: Greenhill, 1992) is the most 
recent English-language publication of this classic volume, but it is very interesting also 
to consult the long extract published in Carl von Clausewitz: Historical and Political 
Writings, ed. Peter Paret and Daniel Moran (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1992), 110-219, since this includes brief but pungent comments on personalities that 
Clausewitz tactfully edited out of the published volume. The most recent edition of 
Wolzogen’s memoirs is a full French translation: Mémoires d’un Général d’Infanterie au 
service de la Prusse et de la Russie (1792-1836), ed. Francois Gendreau (Paris: Editions 
Historiques Teissedre, 2002). 
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Auerstedt, where it greatly outnumbered Davout’s corps. Subsequently, 
the Prussian army collapsed, failing to organize effective rearguards and 
surrendering many fortresses in panic to far inferior forces. The Prussian 
sense of humiliation was compounded by subsequent French occupation 
and by the fact that Frederick William II opted to join Napoleon in 
1812. The Prussian officers who resigned their commissions and joined 
the Russian forces were by definition the most ardent and humiliated of 
patriots. Unable to speak Russian, their usefulness was limited; and their 
lives were made miserable by the wave of Russian distrust of foreigners 
which followed the French invasion. A history of the British war effort 
in 1940-45 written by Free French veterans who had served in London 
would be an interesting corrective to standard British accounts. It would 
be rather strange, however, if the story of Britain’s war effort was under- 
stood mainly through such eyes. 

Eighteen-twelve is one of the most famous episodes in military his- 
tory. Books on this subject exist in large numbers even in English. With 
few exceptions, these English-language works present matters from the 
French perspective. They focus on Napoleon’s miscalculations and op- 
tions; on the impact of climate, terrain, and food supply on the French 
army; and on the suffering, but also the heroic resistance, of the French 
troops during the retreat.”* The authors do not always even make much use 
of English-language translations of Russian memoirs of the time, of which 
there are a significant number.” They are even less inclined to utilize those 
French and German-language sources which provide the best insights into 
Russian actions. For example, Clausewitz’s account is distinctly offhand 
about the difficulties of sustaining the Russian army’s discipline, morale, 
and structure during the long retreat from Vilno to Moscow. Alexandre 
de Langeron, a French émigré general in the Russian service, commented 
with a little hyperbole but considerable justice that “an army that during 
a retreat of 1,200 versts from the Neman to Moscow sustains two major 
battles and loses not a single gun or cannon, not even a cart or a wounded 


°3 This is true even of Adam Zamoyski’s 1812: Napoleon’s Fatal March on Moscow 
(London: HarperCollins, 2004), which is the best history of 1812 published in English 
in recent decades. 

*4 Since the 1980s, for example, the memoirs of Nadezhda Durova, Denis Davidov, and 
Aleksei Ermolov have appeared in English: Nadezhda Durova, The Cavalry Maiden: 
Journals of a Female Russian Officer in the Napoleonic Wars, ed. and trans. Mary Fleming 
Zirin (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1989); Denis Davidov, In the Service of the 
Tsar against Napoleon: The Memoirs of Denis Davidov, ed. and trans. Gregory Troubetzkoy 
(London: Greenhill, 1999); and Aleksei Ermolov, The Czar’s General: The Memoirs of a 
Russian General in the Napoleonic Wars, ed. and trans. Alexander Mikaberidze (Welwyn 
Garden City, UK: Ravenhall, 2005). 
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man, is not an army to disdain.””? Few books in English record such state- 
ments or consider their implications. 

Nor was the Russian performance just a matter of discipline. Great 
skill was shown by the rearguard commanders, not least in coordinating 
cavalry, artillery, light infantry, and Cossacks.”* Eugen of Wiirttemberg 
commanded a Russian division in 1812 and an infantry corps in 1813. 
Of all the memoirs written by senior Russian officers, his are probably the 
most detailed, the fairest, and the most useful. Published in German in 
the 1860s and for the most part never translated, they are almost never 
used by either Western or Russian historians. He commented on the ar- 
my’s retreat from Smolensk: 


our retreat was one of the finest examples of military order and dis- 
cipline. We left behind to the enemy no stragglers, no stores or carts: 
the troops were not tired by forced marches, and the very well-led rear- 
guards (especially under Konovnitsyn) fought only small-scale and 
usually successful actions.... In general, the withdrawals were carried 
out by horse artillery moving back in echelon, covered by numerous 
cavalry in open ground and by light infantry in broken terrain... Any 
attempt to move around the position would be quickly and unfailingly 
reported by the Cossacks.’’ 


No doubt the true picture was not as spotless as the accounts of 
Langeron and Eugen might suggest. It seldom is in war. When Kutuzoy 
first joined the army in 1812, he found hundreds of marauders operating 
in its neighborhood and discipline in some regiments less than perfect.”* 


> Mémoires de Langeron, 28. 

26 This was a feature of Russia’s performance throughout the Napoleonic Wars. Russian 
rearguards performed much better than Austrian ones even in 1805. After Bautzen, 
von Odeleben commented on the great skill of the Russian rearguard commanders. 
Konovnitsyn, Bagration, and Miloradovich were particularly skillful commanders of 
rearguards, but this type of warfare suited the Russians. Their infantry was exception- 
ally steady, and the rearguard commanders had charisma and the ability to enthuse and 
control the relatively small detachments of which rearguards were composed. Greater 
problems occurred when the actions of whole divisions and corps had to be coordinated. 
This owed something to problems of staff work and more to jealousies among senior 
generals. On 1805, see, for example, Robert Goetz, 1805: Austerlitz. Napoleon and the 
Destruction of the Third Coalition (London: Greenhill, 2005), 57-84. On 1813, see Baron 
von Odeleben, A Circumstantial Narrative of the Campaign in Saxony in the Year 1813, 2 
vols. (London: John Murray, 1820), here vol. 1, 103. 

27 Memoiren des Herzogs Eugen von Wiirttemberg, 3 vols. (Frankfurt an der Oder: Gustav 
Harnecher, 1862), vol. 2, 70-71. 

°8 See, for example, his report to Alexander I of 19 August 1812, in A. M. Val’kovich and 
A. P. Kapitonov, eds., Borodino: Dokumental ‘naia khronika (Moscow: RossPEN, 2004), 
24-25. 
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Russian troops also indulged in considerable mayhem, not just during 
their retreat through Moscow but also in the vicinity of their camp at 
Tarutino.” Given the immense strains of so long a retreat, followed by 
the huge losses at Borodino and the withdrawal through the streets of 
Moscow, some disorder was inevitable, however. The Russian performance 
compares favorably with the British retreat from Burgos to the Portuguese 
frontier in 1812, let alone with the chaotic French retreats from Moscow 
in 1812 or through Leipzig in 1813, or with the Prussian debacle after 
Jena.*’ Antoine de Jomini was Clausewitz’s main competitor as a military 
thinker in the Napoleonic era. His insights are less timeless than those of 
Clausewitz, but for that very reason they are often more valuable where 
the details of warfare in the Napoleonic era are concerned. Jomini also 
knew the Russian army better than Clausewitz. His comment that “the 
Russian army may be taken as a model by all others” as regards overcom- 
ing the strains and challenges of strategic retreats rings true. Jomini stated 
that “the firmness which it has displayed in all retreats is due in equal 
degrees to the national character, the natural instincts of the soldiers, and 
the excellent disciplinary institutions.”*! 

“Excellent disciplinary institutions” is, of course, something of a eu- 
phemism for the ferocious discipline of the Russian army. This old-regime 
disciplinary code was indeed not just very severe but at times absurdly pe- 
dantic and humiliating, though its worst aspects were somewhat reduced 
in 1812-14 by the realities of wartime service and the common sense and 
humanity of Barclay de Tolly.* It is, however, important to understand 
that the “old regime” nature of the tsarist army was not just a weakness 
but also a strength in 1812-14. In discussing the 18th-century Russian 
army, William Fuller points out the “advantages of backwardness.” 
These included not just the state’s ability to impose and administer con- 
scription in a serf-owning society but also the powerful institutional and 
small-unit loyalties that bound together illiterate soldiers divorced forever 


» N. A. Kotliakova and E. A. Nazarian, eds., Ot Tarutino do Maloiaroslavtsa (Kaluga: 
Zolotaia alleia, 2002), especially the piece by A. I. UVianov, “Tarutinskii lager’: 
‘Neudobnye’ fakty,” 23-36. 

3° The story of most of these retreats is well known. On the less well- known retreat from 
Burgos to Portugal, see Charles Esdaile, The Peninsular War: A New History (London: 
Allen Lane, 2002), 413-20. 

3! Antoine de Jomini, The Art of War, ed. Charles Messenger (London: Greenhill, 1996), 
64-65. 

» On Barclay’s efforts to humanize discipline, see, e.g., Michael and Diana Josselson, 
The Commander: A Life of Barclay de Tolly (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1980), 
81-82; and V. P. Totfalushin, MZ. B. Barklai de Tolli v otechestvennoi voine 1812 goda 
(Saratov: Izdatel’stvo Saratovskogo universiteta, 1991), chap. 1. 

> See Fuller, Strategy and Power, 35-84. 
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from their villages and committed to a lifelong existence in this insulated 
military estate of the realm. Eugen of Wiirttemberg commented that “the 
young recruit is normally patient and very eager to learn, and he accepts 
his unavoidable fate more readily than is the case with the peoples of other 
countries who are compulsorily conscripted... In time, the regiment be- 
comes his new home, and to understand the degree of attachment which 
can inspire a Russian soldier for this home you must witness it with your 
own eyes.”*4 

Nor even was severe Russian discipline always a weakness. Napoleon’s 
French units were in most ways much freer and more “modern” than their 
Russian counterparts. They were appalled by the brutal punishments of 
the British and Russian armies. With freedom came a system of relentless 
and often senseless plundering which won enemies for France the length 
and breadth of Europe, greatly weakened the Grande Armée in its advance 
to Moscow, and destroyed it during its stay in the Russian capital and 
subsequent retreat.” A British officer who served at Allied Headquarters 
in 1812 and 1813 commented that although in an emergency the French 
army could move more quickly than any other in Europe, it did so at the 
expense of shedding hordes of sick and stragglers. In his view, Russian 
discipline, cohesion, and orderly speed on the march was much superior 
to the French, let alone to the Prussians and Austrians. Unlike all the 
other armies in 1813, Russian formations arrived at the appointed time, 
in excellent order and with all their troops to hand. “This perfection of 
discipline in marching, long established and enforced, was the astonish- 
ment of Napoleon’s army ... in 1812.”%° 

Such comparisons are important for an understanding of the 
Napoleonic Wars as a whole, since this era witnessed a fascinating combi- 
nation of “modern” and “old regime” styles of war. Inevitably, historians 
are drawn to the “modern” elements and tend to take for granted their 
superiority to “old regime” methods. This can easily lead them to under- 
estimate the contribution of more traditional aspects of the military art 
to victory given the realities (geopolitical, socio-economic, and military- 
technological) of early 19th-century Europe. To take but one of many pos- 
sible examples: though light infantry capable of individual initiative was 


4 Memoiren des Herzogs Eugen von Wiirttemberg, vol. 2, 49. 

»® The point is implicitly admitted by both Ségur and Caulaincourt in their accounts of 
the Russian campaign. Perhaps it is no coincidence that both men came from old-regime 
aristocratic families: Armand de Caulaincourt, At Napoleon’s Side in Russia: A Classic 
Eyewitness Account (New York: Enigma, 2003), 136-38; and Philippe de Ségur, History 
of the Expedition to Russia: The Memoirs of General de Ségur, ed. C.J. Summerville, 2 vols. 
(Stroud, UK: Nonsuch, 2005), vol. 1, 115-19. 

3° Cathcart, Commentaries, 28. 
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very important in 1793-1815, victory ultimately depended on the massed, 
close-order formations of infantry and cavalry, which alone could deliver 
the firepower and the shock to ensure victory on a Napoleonic-era battle- 
field. In the end, it was the European old regime that defeated Napoleon. 
That regime adopted some elements of “modernity” (e.g., the Prussian 
Landwehr) and borrowed a number of technical and organizational in- 
novations (such as the all-arms corps or the creation of select units of light 
infantry) from the French, but above all it triumphed by exploiting all the 
potential of old-regime states and military systems to their utmost limits. 
The strengths of these systems should not be underestimated, and this was 
as true of the Russian military machine as of the formidable old-regime 
British infantry who formed the core of Wellington’s forces.*” 


oO 3) 


Russian scholarship on the Napoleonic era has a rich tradition and re- 
mains vibrant. Eighteen-twelve has always been and remains a very popu- 
lar subject for Russian historians. The Encyclopedia of 1812 published in 
20048 is probably the most impressive and useful work on the Napoleonic 
Wars written in any language in the last decade, but a number of other 
books published since 1990 are also of outstanding quality.*? Lack of a 


7” ‘This is to take up a theme developed by Paddy Griffith in The Art of War of Revolutionary 
France, 1789-1802 (London: Greenhill, 1998). It is implicit, too, in Dennis Showalter’s 
stress on the sophistication of the old-regime military art: see his The Wars of Frederick 
the Great (London: Longman, 1996). In contrast to Peter Paret’s stress on the political 
significance of light infantry tactics, see, for example, Mark Urban’s picture of the hard- 
bitten British professionals of the 95th Rifles (Rifles: Six Years with Wellington's Legendary 
Sharpshooters [London: Faber and Faber, 2003]); and Peter Hofschréer, Prussian Light 
Infantry, 1792-1815 (Oxford: Osprey, 1984). 

38 Bezotosnyi, Otechestvennaia voina. 

*» As always in such matters, to produce a full list is impossible and to single out indi- 
vidual books is unfair, but any list would have to include the two works that reminded 
Russian readers of Barclay de Tolly’s immense service to their country: Totfalushin, 
Barklai, and A. G. Tartakovskii, Nerazgadannyi Barklai: Legendy i byl’ 1812 goda 
(Moscow: Arkheograficheskii tsentr, 1996). Though not his most substantial work, 
Nikolai A. Troitskii’s fair and balanced survey of Kutuzov’s achievements and defects was 
a sign of changing times: Fel’dmarshal Kutuzov: Mify i fakty (Moscow: Tsentrpoligraf, 
2002). Notable, too, are Viktor M. Bezotosnyi on military intelligence and war planning 
(Razvedka i plany storon v 1812 godu [Moscow: RossPEN, 2005]); and A. I. Popov, Velikaia 
armiia v Rossii: Pogonia za mirazhom (Samara: NTTs, 2002). In addition, series such as 
the History Museum’s Epokha 1812 goda, collections of documents such as Borodino: 
Dokumental ‘naia khronika, and Andrei G. Tartakovskii’s two edited collections of diaries 
(1812 god: Voennye dnevniki (Moscow: Sovetskaia Rossiia, 1990]) and memoirs (1812 god 
v vospominaniiakh sovremennikov [Moscow: Nauka, 1995]) also illustrate how alive this 
topic still is for Russian scholars and the Russian public. 
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common language means that even in post-Soviet Russia, scholars remain 
somewhat isolated from their foreign colleagues, but the gap has narrowed 
considerably since the end of the Soviet era. The works of foreign scholars 
such as David Chandler, who in Soviet times were denounced as NATO 
stooges, have now been translated and have had an influence on Russian 
historians’ perceptions of the Napoleonic era.“° But it remains the case 
that Russian scholarship on the Napoleonic Wars has yet to make the 
international impact that its quality warrants. 

In Britain, the Duke of Wellington, only 46 years old at Waterloo, 
dominated the British army and British writing about the Napoleonic Wars 
for almost four postwar decades. His view on the wars, and particularly 
on the Waterloo campaign, was inevitably linked to his own self-esteem 
and became canonical.*’ The Russian case was similar. One important 
reason why the Russian army performed better in 1812 than in 1805-7, 
and best of all in 1813-14, was that many young men were promoted 
at great speed to key positions as a result of their outstanding wartime 
performance. Diebitsch and Chernyshev became lieutenant-generals at 28 
and Vorontsov at 30, and these examples were only the tip of the iceberg. 
Even the older generation of the military leadership was not always that 
much older. Thus Petr Volkonskii, who served as Alexander I’s chief of 
staff, was only 38 when the war ended. As minister of war, minister of the 
court, and viceroy of the Caucasus respectively, Chernyshev, Volkonskii, 
and Vorontsov remained at the center of power almost throughout the 
reign of Nicholas I (1825-55). It would have been a foolish historian who 
dared to criticize such men, let alone Alexander I. General Mikhailovskii- 
Danilevskii, Russia’s first official historian of the Napoleonic Wars, was 
careful not to make such an error, which explains why his uninhibited 
diaries are better value than his histories of the campaign.” 

In Russia as elsewhere, fully rounded military history was compro- 
mised by the fact that that “both our own and foreign military historians 
limit themselves to explaining military activities only in respect of tactics 


“ See, for example, Chandler’s description of the reception of his paper at a conference 
in Moscow in the Soviet era: “The Russian Army at War, 1807 and 1812,” in David 
Chandler, On the Napoleonic Wars: Collected Essays (London: Greenhill, 1994), 181-91. 

“I See, e.g., two recent books that tell the story of how Wellington attempted to sabotage 
the efforts of Captain Siborne to bring a more realistic interpretation of the Prussians’ 
role at Waterloo to the attention of the British public: Malcolm Balen, A Model Victory: 
Waterloo and the Battle for History (London: Greenhill, 1999); and Paul Hofschréer, 
Wellington’s Smallest Victory: The Duke, the Model Maker, and the Secret of Waterloo 
(London: Faber and Faber, 2004). 

“ See the editor's comment in A. I. Mikhailovskii-Danilevskii, Memuary, 1814-1815 
(St. Petersburg: Russkaia natsional’naia biblioteka, 2001), 18; and Mikhailovskii- 
Danilevskii’s scathing comments on P. M. Volkonskii and F. P. Uvarov (ibid., 153-56). 
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and strategy.”? Given Russian (and European) elite values of the era, only 
on the “Field of Honor” could a Russian officer win the esteem of his 
peers, not to mention rapid promotion. The commissary was, if anything, 
even more despised in the Russian army than in other European armed 
forces;** at various times in the Napoleonic Wars, Alexander I indeed for- 
bade officers of the commissariat to wear military uniforms and banned 
any officer with combat experience and good health from transferring 
into either the commissariat or victualing departments (intendantstvo).” 
If the Russian aristocracy thought it beneath their notice to devote atten- 
tion to supply or logistics, the same was true of nationalist writers seeking 
stories for mythmaking. Self-evidently, nationalist mythology concerns 
itself with human heroics on the battlefield, not with horses’ stomachs 
or men’s boots. The result, as Bogdanovich notes, is that it is difficult to 
build up a complete and accurate picture of how the army was equipped, 
supplied, and fed.*° Despite the immense literature on 1812 in Russian, no 
monograph exists that is devoted to the army’s system of supply, although 
this was crucial to the successes and failures of the Russian army in that 
year. The same is true of the foreign campaign of 1813-14, even though 
the successful supply of huge armies operating far from Russia’s borders 
was a stupendous achievement. To this day, much the best source on these 
matters remains the report submitted by Intendant-General Egor Kankrin 
and Barclay de Tolly to Alexander I in 1815.” 

The most obvious common element in Russian and Western inter- 
pretations of the Napoleonic Wars was the manner in which these were 
affected by nationalism. The official tsarist myth of 1812 quickly became 
established: the Russian people had united around the throne and under 
the leadership of the nobility to destroy an invader of the country’s sacred 
soil.“* When the centenary of 1812 came around, the regime was more in- 
sistent than ever on stressing this theme of national patriotic unity. With 
the Revolution of 1905 in the recent past and world war looming, it is not 


® F. Zatler, Zapiskioprodovol ‘stvii voisk v voennoe vremia (St. Petersburg: Strugovshchikov, 
1860), 95. 

“ Caulaincourt, however, comments bitterly on the fatal results of the French army’s 
contempt for administrators and rear services (At Napoleon’s Side, 136-38). 

® The basic source on these matters is Stoletie voennogo ministerstva, 1802-1902: 
Glavnoe intendantskoe upravlenie. Istoricheskii ocherk, vol. 5, pt. 1, ed. F. P. Shelekhov (St. 
Petersburg: Berezhlivost’, 1903). 

46 See Bogdanovich, Istoriia voiny 1813 goda, vol. 2, 2. 

“” Upravlenie General-Intendanta Kankrina: General ‘nyi sokrashchennyi otchet po armiiam 
... 2a pokhody protiv Frantsuzov. 1812, 1813 1 1814 godov (Warsaw: n. p., 1815). 

“8 On Russian historiography on the Napoleonic Wars, see I. A. Shtein, Voina 1812 goda 
v otechestvennoi istoriografii (Moscow: Voennyi universitet, 2002); and V. P. Totfalushin, 
“Otechestvennaia istoriografiia,” in Otechestvannaia voina, ed. Bezotosnyi, 309-13. 
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hard to understand why. The tsarist myth of 1812 was not that different, 
however, from its European equivalents. German nationalism, for exam- 
ple, constructed a similar myth of the German nation springing to arms 
in 1813 in response to Frederick William III’s appeal “To My People” and 
driving the French from national soil in a series of heroic battles which 
culminated in the so-called “Battle of the Nations.” 

Only when we arrive at Stalin’s incorporation of the 1812 myth into 
the official canon of Soviet patriotism does Russian mythmaking really 
begin to diverge from its European equivalents in degree, if not necessarily 
in kind. In comparison to their Western peers (at least after 1945), Soviet- 
era historians were isolated from the international community of scholars 
and subjected to dogmas about the Napoleonic era which were enforced 
by political means. In addition, the historical reality of Russia’s war ef- 
fort in 1812-14 had to be subjected to some fundamental distortions to 
suit Stalinist Soviet patriotism. Alexander I had to be marginalized and 
vilified, and the wars’ international context distorted: Kutuzov had to be 
elevated to the level of Napoleon or even higher, while his court connec- 
tions and aristocratic origins (together with those of Petr Bagration) had 
to be overlooked; the significance of mass resistance to Napoleon had to 
be exaggerated and opposition to ruthless tsarist efforts at mass mobili- 
zation somehow interpreted as constructive elements in the people’s war 
against both domestic tyranny and the French. 

Nevertheless, for all its crude distortions, the Soviet-era official in- 
terpretation of the Napoleonic Wars still in many ways remained true to 
the spirit of Lev Tolstoi, who was by far the most important 19th-century 
mythmaker as regards his impact on Russian (and foreign) understanding 
of Russia’s role in the Napoleonic era. Tolstoi depicts elemental Russian 
patriotism uniting in defense of national soil. He paints Kutuzov as the 
embodiment of Russian patriotism and wisdom and contrasts him to the 
idiocy of German military science and non-Russian generals. He cele- 
brates the moral strength, courage, and patriotism of the Russian people. 
Perhaps most important from the perspective of this article, Tolstoi effec- 
tively ends his novel when the war is less than half finished and the great- 
est challenges are yet to come. The long, bitter, but ultimately triumphant 
road that led from Vilno in December 1812 to Paris in March 1814 plays 
no part in his work, just as it was entirely marginalized in the Soviet pa- 
triotic canon and in contemporary Russian folk memory. Though there 
are signs that this distortion of reality is now understood by the best con- 
temporary Russian scholars,” nevertheless the contrast between the huge 
® As one might expect, A. G. Tartakovskii was in the lead here: typically, though the 


collection of diaries that he edited in 1990 is called 1812 god, actually more than half the 
book covers 1813-14. 
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scholarship and knowledge available on 1812 and the limited attention 
paid to 1813-14 remains immense and very striking.” 

It is, of course, not hard to see why Russians might find it easier 
to enthuse about 1812 than about the campaigns of 1813-14. Even 
Mikhailovskii-Danilevskii in his diary shows many signs of this.’ National 
pride was easily aroused by memories of heroic defense of national soil un- 
der a Russian commander-in-chief and against an enemy army that com- 
bined elements from most of Western and Central Europe. It was harder 
to arouse similar enthusiasm for a war fought on German and French 
battlefields, in alliance with the Habsburgs and Hohenzollerns, and in 
defense of the real but metaphysical concept of national security rooted 
in a European balance of power. If this was true in 1814, it was even truer 
in 1912, with war against the very same Habsburgs and Hohenzollerns 
looming over the horizon. 

At the core of Alexander I’s personality was a sense that Russia was 
unworthy of his Enlightenment ideals, unready for political rights and 
freedoms, and served by men who were usually inferior to truly European 
statesmen and generals. Given his upbringing, this sentiment is unsur- 
prising. By 1813-14, Rumiantsev and Kurakin were marginalized. The 
men who most influenced Alexander’s foreign policy were Nesselrode, 
Czartoryski, Capodistrias, Pozzo di Borgo, and Christopher Lieven. 
None of these men were ethnic Russians, and only Lieven had been born 
a Russian subject. Not surprisingly, some Russians then and since dis- 
trusted Alexander’s foreign policy in 1813-14, saw it as serving foreign in- 
terests, and believed along with Kutuzov that the job of liberating Europe 
should be left to German soldiers and British paymasters.” 

In reality, however, there was a strong core of national interest to 
Alexander’s policies. So long as Napoleon dominated all Germany and 
Italy, the resources he controlled made him a great threat to Russian se- 
curity. Even had he been willing to surrender Poland, the cost to Russia 
of holding it against internal disaffection and a French threat poised on 


°° See, for example, a recent military history of the 1812-14 campaigns by B. F. Frolov, 
which clearly intends both to be a work of scholarship and to satisfy a wide non-academic 
readership. Over 490 pages are devoted to 1812 and less than 50 to 1813-14. “Da byli 
liudi v nashe vremia”: Otechestvennaia voina 1812 goda i zagranichnye pokhody russkoi 
armit (Moscow: Animi Fortitudo, 2005). 

*' Too many to cite, in fact, but note Mikhailovskii-Danilevskii’s disparaging compari- 
son of Leipzig and Borodino: “What are other battles in comparison to Borodino?... At 
Borodino there was a battle of the nations, Russia against Europe” (Memuary, 267). 

* See the interesting memorandum by Toll of 11 January 1813, which must have been 
designed for Alexander I and incited by Kutuzoy; T. von Bernhardi, Denkwiirdigkeiten 
aus dem Leben des Carl Friedrich Grafen von Toll, 2 vols. (Leipzig: Wigand, 1856), vol. 
1, 377-80. 
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the Saxon border would have been intolerable. For Russia, true security 
and demobilization required that France be driven back over the Rhine. 
This could be achieved only by a full-scale Russian military commitment 
in Germany and through alliance with Austria and Prussia. With this 
goal achieved by the winter of 1813, the decision to cross the Rhine and 
overthrow Napoleon was much more questionable from the standpoint 
of Russian interests. Kutuzov’s view that unchecked by France, Britain 
would become an over-mighty rival to Russia’s global ambitions, made 
good sense.’ Here, however, Russian and Austrian policy in these years 
encountered a similar problem. Russia might want to use France as a 
counterweight to Britain, just as Metternich wished to use it as a counter- 
weight to Russia. France was too powerful, however, and Napoleon too 
ambitious to be a safe instrument of Russian or Austrian grand strategy. 
In the end, not just the Russians but also the Austrians correctly con- 
cluded that lasting peace and stability were their overriding interest and 
that these were incompatible with Napoleon’s survival. 

The military leadership in these years was not such an affront to 
Russian pride as the diplomatic elite, but its core members were also often 
not ethnic Russians. For most of 1813-14, the army was commanded by 
Wittgenstein and Barclay de Tolly. Its two ablest and most important staff 
officers were von Toll and von Diebitsch. The army’s intendant-general 
was Egor von Kankrin. In the Army of Silesia, which performed outstand- 
ingly in 1813-14, the two Russian corps commanders were Alexandre 
de Langeron and Fabian von der Osten-Sacken. To be sure, there were 
some prominent and outstanding Russian generals, too: they included 
Chernyshev, Vorontsov, Ermolov, and (in terms of seniority if not qual- 
ity) Petr Volkonskii. Nevertheless, the sheer weight of the non-Russian 
contingent at the core of the military leadership might give a Russian 
patriot food for thought. Nor, indeed, would every Russian patriot take 
much pride in some of the Russian heroes, many of whom were widely 
detested by contemporaries and condemned by subsequent liberal histori- 
ans for their role in Russian internal affairs. To take but one example, a 
Russian who sought to study and praise the astonishingly successful sys- 
tem whereby reserves were levied, trained, and dispatched to the German 
* See Kutuzov’s famous comment to this effect to Sir Robert Wilson: Robert Wilson, 
The French Invasion of Russia (Bridgenorth, UK: First Empire Publications, 1996), 234. 
** On Metternich’s policy, see above all E. K. Kraehe, Metternich’s German Policy, vol. 1: 
The Contest with Napoleon, 1799-1814 (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1963). 
Wilhelm Oncken, Osterreich und Preussen im Befreiungskrieg, 2 vols. (Berlin: Grotesche, 
1876), is crucial because of the large number of original documents contained in his ap- 
pendices or cited at length in the text. 


*® See, for example, Semen Ekshtut, Aleksandr I, ego spodvizhniki, dekabristy: V poiske 
istoricheskoi al ‘ternativy (St. Petersburg: Logos, 2004), for some insights on this point. 
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and French battlefields—indeed, the whole manner in which the rear was 
mobilized and administered—would be confronted by the fact that the 
guiding genius of this vast operation was Aleksei Arakcheev, deservedly 
one of the most hated figures in modern Russian history. 

There is nevertheless some irony in the fact that it is Russian national- 
ist tradition which almost wilfully turns its back on a military triumph 
that is equaled in Russian history only by the defeat of Hitler in 1945. 
Though it offends nationalist instincts to say so, there is also good rea- 
son to argue that the army operated more effectively on foreign soil in 
1813-14 than within Russia in 1812. Discipline, regimental pride, loy- 
alty to comrades, and premodern religious and monarchist loyalties mo- 
tivated Russian soldiers on foreign battlefields, too.*° In addition, even 
more than in most activities, there is a vast difference between training for 
war and its reality. Experience is a crucial teacher. Certainly it taught the 
Russian staffs, whose performance by 1814 was a big improvement over 
1812.” On the battlefield in 1813-14, reserves were often utilized and 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry coordinated very effectively.’ Of course, in 
1813-14 the army suffered from the large-scale loss of veterans of 1812. 
However, the Russians countered the effects of expansion and wartime 
wastage by concentrating veterans in the Guards and Grenadier forma- 
tions, and when these units were called upon in 1813-14, they usually 
performed superbly.” So, too, did the veterans of the Army of Moldavia, 
who had suffered far fewer casualties than the First and Second Armies in 
1812, and who formed the basis of Sacken and Langeron’s corps in 1813— 
14. Langeron’s intense pride in the Army of Silesia’s fine soldiers was, of 
course, prejudiced, but Napoleon himself called these men the best troops 


*6 On small-unit loyalty, see Fuller, Strategy and Power, 172-73. 

*” On the development of Russian staffs in this period the best source is the relevant vol- 
ume of Stoletie voennogo ministerstva—in this case vol. 4, pt. 1, book 2, section 1: Glavnyi 
shtab (St. Petersburg: Vul’f, 1902), 169ff: “Svita Ego imperatorskogo velichestva po kvar- 
tirmeisterskoi chasti v tsarstvovanie Imperatora Aleksandra I.” Petr Volkonskii often at- 
tracts slighting comments from historians and contemporaries. But his role in building 
up an effective corps of staff officers was very valuable, and his kind and equitable man- 
ner smoothed over tensions among the egos and rivalries at Allied Headquarters. 

*® Compare, for example, the use of artillery reserves at Borodino and on the first day at 
Leipzig. The excellent coordination of Russian heavy cavalry and horse artillery at Fére- 
Champenoise is also usefully compared to Murat’s failure to crush Neverovskii’s isolated 
rearguard outside Smolensk in 1812. 

*° Above all at Kulm, and at the moment of supreme crisis on the first day at Leipzig. 
A French artillery commander, General Noel, noted that his guns “caused dreadful car- 
nage to a corps of superb Russian Grenadiers. Whole ranks of them fell but they re- 
mained steady” (Noel, With Napoleon’s Guns, 181). One could cite hundreds of similar 
comments. 
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in the Russian army.®” War creates veterans quickly, however, and the per- 
formance on the battlefield of some line units was also remarkable—none 
more so than Eugen of Wiirttemberg’s Second Infantry Corps, which suf- 
fered heavy casualties in the Kulm operation and then performed with 
miraculous courage and steadiness only weeks later on the first day at 
Leipzig.” 

One crucial reason why Russian historians need to study 1813-14, 
however, is that it is impossible to make full sense of events in 1812 with- 
out doing so. In the eyes of Alexander I, 1812-14 formed a single cam- 
paign. The most basic reason why Russia won this campaign was that 
the top Russian leadership out-thought Napoleon.” In the months be- 
fore the French invasion, Alexander I and Barclay de Tolly were kept well 
informed by Russian intelligence of the huge army that Napoleon was 
concentrating against them. They also knew that he intended to end the 
war within a few weeks by a series of crushing battlefield victories. They 
believed that the French military machine was geared only to this mode of 
warfare and would have difficulty in sustaining a long struggle. They also 
believed that Napoleon’s political system would have trouble sustaining a 
lengthy struggle or the emperor’s long absence from Paris. Until April 
1812, Alexander and Barclay de Tolly did not rule out an initial spoiling 
attack into Poland to ruin Napoleon’s preparations, destroy his supplies, 
and delay his attack. But as Alexander made clear, for example, to the 
Austrian minister as early as August 1811, his basic strategy was a defen- 
sive one, designed to draw Napoleon into the Russian interior in order to 
deplete and exhaust his army, frustrate the French monarch, and wait for 
him to make mistakes.“ The logic behind such a strategy was expressed 


6° When Reynier’s Saxons first encountered Russian Jégers, these were the new recruits 
of Tormasov’s Third Army and the enemy found them poorly trained. Subsequently they 
received a rude shock when they encountered “the excellent Russian /égers of Sacken’s 
corps. They were as skilled in their movements as they were accurate in their shooting, 
and they did us great harm with their much superior firearms which were effective at 
twice our range” (Bogdanovich, Istoriia otechestvennoi voiny 1812 goda, vol. 2, 456). For 
Napoleon’s comment, see Bogdanovich, Istoriia voiny 1814 goda, vol. 1, 223. 

S| For Eugen’s own account, see his Memoiren, vol. 3, 230-36. 

° Much the best source on Russian prewar intelligence and planning is Bezotosnyi, 
Razvedka, esp. 85-108. 

°} This was, for example, the view of Alexander’s brilliantly successful spymaster in Paris, 
Aleksandr Chernyshev. Thierry Lentz comments that “Chernyshev was correct when he 
reported to his government that Napoleon would take a major domestic risk if the war 
against Russia came to be prolonged” (Lentz, Nouvelle histoire, vol. 2, 324). 

6 Oncken, Osterreich, vol. 2, appendices, no. 30, dispatch of 13 August 1811, 611-14. 
See also a dispatch of 10 March 1812 in ibid., 85. Of course, one needs some caution in 
evaluating the “frank” disclosures of the notoriously slippery Alexander I to a foreign 
diplomat. But as Bezotosnyi, Razvedka, makes clear, Alexander spoke in similar terms 
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with greatest clarity and foresight in a memorandum by Barclay’s chief of 
military intelligence, Colonel Chuikevich, in early April 1812. But it was 
a strategy that Alexander kept secret from most of his own generals and 
ministers, in order to deflect criticism from himself and out of fear of the 
opposition it would arouse among the Russian elites.°° 

Alexander and Barclay, and subsequently Kutuzov, succeeded in im- 
posing on Napoleon the kind of war that they wanted and he did not. 
Of course, neither Barclay nor Alexander was stupid enough to set a firm 
timetable for how their strategy would develop. Given the uncertainties 
of war, let alone of Napoleonic warfare, that would have been suicidal. 
Alexander certainly hoped, and probably believed, that retreat need go 
no further than Smolensk, by which time a depleted French army could 
be held by maneuvers not unlike those by which Bennigsen had kept 
Napoleon in check on the Russo-Prussian border for months in 1806-7. 
When in 1812, Napoleon made bigger mistakes than even Alexander and 
Barclay could have dared to anticipate, the Russian monarch planned to 
end the war in a single campaign by capturing Napoleon and the remnants 
of his army on the Berezina. When this plan narrowly failed, Alexander 
reverted to his original concept of wearing Napoleon down in an initial 
campaign and then pursuing him back across the Russian border and 
encouraging Europe to rise against him. 

Seeing the campaigns of 1812-14 as part of a single Russian grand 
strategy allows one to appreciate the intelligence, insight, and consistent 
purpose of Alexander and Barclay. It also draws one’s attention to crucial 
but usually neglected aspects of the war, such as the formation of reserve 
forces which then reinforced the army in the field. If one looks just at 
1812, then these reserve formations are of limited significance: as in any 
other six-month campaign, only frontline units had time to make a ma- 
jor impact. But as regards the overall effort to destroy Napoleon and the 
story of how Russian power was projected as far as Paris, the history of the 
recruit levies and of Lobanov-Rostovskii’s Reserve Army is of overwhelm- 
ing significance. General Langeron wrote in his memoirs of “the almost 
magical creation of an immense reserve army in Poland which reinforced 


to others. Moreover, his words gain credibility from the fact that in August 1811 he 
was telling the Austrian minister exactly what the latter did not want to hear: that there 
would be no Russian advance to provide Vienna with protection against Napoleon. See 
Tartakovskii, Nerazgadannyi Barklai, for many similar comments by Alexander in 1812 
(e.g., 73-76). 

® “Analitichnyi proekt voennykh deistvii v 1812 g. P. A. Chuikevicha,” Rosstiskii arkhiv 
7 (Moscow: Studia trite, 1996), 41-57. 

°° This secrecy put Barclay in a very difficult position vis-a-vis his senior subordinates 
and Bagration. Barclay’s complicated relationship with Alexander forms the core of 
Tartakovskii, Nerazgadannyi Barklai. 
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the field army all the time and replaced its losses” with recruits “so well- 
armed, equipped, and trained that one could regard them as excellent 
veteran troops.”°” No doubt Langeron may have exaggerated a little, but 
there is in fact good reason to think that the Russian system of training 
reserves in 1812-14 was considerably superior to its French equivalent. 
Even at the best of times, training of new recruits at the French regimen- 
tal depots was minimal. The spring of 1813 was very far from the best of 
times, and one senior general inspecting battalions en route for the Saxon 
battlefields commented that their level of military training was “virtually 
nonexistent.” These conscripts were to show great courage in 1813, but 
they were less skilled in the use of arms than their Russian equivalents; 
and above all, they had far less endurance. 

The story of the creation and deployment of Russian reserves is cru- 
cial to understanding the Russian war effort, but it also tells one much 
about the strengths, limitations, triumphs, and ruthlessness of the tsarist 
state in this era. Almost nothing is written on how the huge numbers of 
recruits levied in 1812 were turned into soldiers and then deployed to the 
faraway European battlefields. The historian must pursue the story first 
through the relevant volume of the War Ministry's centenary history,” 
and then through documents scattered across the 21 volumes of materials 
on 1812 published by the Military-Scientific (Voenno-uchenyi) section of 
the Main Staff in the early 20th century.”” Once one tries to take the story 
into 1813, however, the only major source becomes the personal fondy of 


%” Mémoires de Langeron, 200. 

°° See, for example, the entries under “Conscrit” and “Instruction” in Pigeard, Dictionnaire 
de la Grande Armée, 185 and 347, or the comments on the endurance of the “Marie 
Louises” even by Scott Bowden in his Napoleon’s Grande Armee of 1813 (Rosemont, 
IL: Emperor’s Press, 1990), 88-89. One reason why the Russian recruits had far su- 
perior endurance was simple: any weaklings fell out during the long march from their 
recruitment and training areas to the front line. For example, of the 34,000 men whom 
Lobanoy-Rostovskii dispatched as reinforcements to the Field Army in February 1813, 
only 21,853 arrived, with the great majority of the remainder being hospitalized en route. 
The Life Guards /ager reserve battalion took four months to reach the front line from St. 
Petersburg. It left its depot with 704 men in total and arrived with 481, having lost 65 
dead and 6 deserters. Though shocking, these figures are not quite as bad as they seem. 
Most of the hospitalized men did recover and rejoin the regiment in time. Moreover, 
these early months of 1813 saw the highest casualty levels as reserve units crossed a desert 
ravaged by war and typhus in the middle of a ferocious winter. On the overall casualty 
rates, see Bogdanovich, Istoriia voiny 1813, vol. 1, 139. For the Guards Jagers, see Istoriia 
leib-gvardii egerskogo polka za sto let 1796-1896 (St. Petersburg: Trenke, 1896), 113. 

® Stoletie voennogo ministerstva: Istoricheskii ocherk. Komplektovanie voisk v tsartvovanie 
imperatora Aleksandra I (St. Petersburg: Berezhlivost’, 1902). 

” Materialy voenno-uchenogo arkhiva; the materials are scattered across most of the vol- 
umes rather than being concentrated in any one place. 
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Lobanov-Rostovskii and other commanders of reserve formations in the 
Russian military archives and the holdings of the War Ministry’s chancel- 
lery.”’ From these sources comes an astonishingly detailed story of how 
hundreds of thousands of men were recruited from their villages; sent to 
training camps; given basic instruction in drill and arms by cadres drawn 
from cadet corps, regiments, and the former recruit depots; and provided 
with food and medical services along the immense but minutely planned 
journey that took men from camps in central Russia and subsequently 
Poland to battlefields in Saxony and France. 

Obviously, this story cannot be told in the present article, but prob- 
lems concerning certain aspects of the reserve forces’ formation are worth 
mentioning briefly. One such problem was the recruitment of officers. In 
Alexander’s Russia, other ranks could be conscripted, but officers could 
only be enticed into the service by voluntary means.” Nor, given Russia’s 
level of development, was it easy to find enough men with the educational 
requirements of an officer. In peacetime, young men usually became of- 
ficers by joining regiments as NCOs and then being promoted into the 
junior commissioned rank once vacancies occurred and they had acquired 
basic military training. This meant that Russian regiments went to war 
in 1812 with a substantial number of what were in reality officer cadets in 
their ranks. This was extremely useful, since these cadets quickly acquired 
experience in wartime and were able to replace officer casualties. In the 
Guards /dgers, for example, 17 of the 20 new ensigns commissioned in 
1812 were drawn from noble officer cadets (i.e., NCOs) serving in the 
regiment’s ranks when the war began. The other, less significant but still 
very important source of officers was the cadet corps, and especially the 
so-called Noble Regiment, which was established shortly before 1812 to 
mass-produce officers and sent 1,139 young officers into the army in 1812 
alone.” 

By 1813, however, both these sources were drying up. In the 
Guards Jégers, no more cadets were available for promotion by that year. 
Meanwhile, the Noble Regiment, its cadres partly deployed to train the 


7 Rossiiskii gosudarstvennyi voenno-istoricheskii arkhiv (RGVIA). The key fondy are 
125 (Lobanov-Rostovskii) and 1 (chancellery), though there are also important docu- 
ments elsewhere, e.g., fond 846 (Voenno-uchenyi arkhiy). 

” On the recruitment of officers both before and during the war, the best available 
source remains Stoletie voennogo ministerstva, 1802-1902: Prokhozhdenie sluzhby (St. 
Petersburg: Berezhlivost’, 1903) vol. 4, book 1, section 3, 100ff. This volume is far from 
answering the key issues of officer recruitment in 1812-14. 

® Istoriia leib-gvardti egerskogo polka, “Prilozhenie,” 56—62. The statistics for graduates 
of the Noble Regiment are in M. Gol’mdorf, Materialy dlia istorii byvshego dvorianskogo 
polka, 1807-1859 (St. Petersburg: Tipografiia Shtaba voisk gvardii i peterburgskogo 
voennogo okruga, 1882), “Prilozhenie 1,” 137. 
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Reserve Army, could graduate only 139 young officers in 1813. In the 
Guards regiments, the shortage was solved by transferring officers who 
had distinguished themselves in the war from line units. For the bulk 
of the army, however, this was not an option. Much research remains to 
be done on the officer corps in 1813-14, but some clues exist as to how 
shortages were overcome. Many officers who were wounded or sick in 
1812 were subsequently sent to train and lead reserve formations. Very 
many retired officers also returned to the army in 1812-14. Some mili- 
tia officers transferred to the regular forces. In addition, however, when 
Kutuzov’s army arrived near the Russian border in the winter of 1812, 
many formations were amalgamated both to secure battalions and squad- 
rons of viable size for the Field Army and to leave sufficient cadres behind 
to train and officer Lobanoy-Rostovskii’s Reserve Army when it moved 
forward into Belorussia, Lithuania, and Poland.” Without this measure, 
Lobanov-Rostovskii’s task would have been impossible. Even with these 
cadres, he still faced many difficulties. On 24 June/6 July 1813, for ex- 
ample, the commander of the Army of Poland, Ludwig Bennigsen, wrote 
to Alexander I of the great difficulties he was facing in trying to get forma- 
tions arriving under his command from the Reserve Army ready for com- 
bat: “I have myself seen battalions arriving from Prince Lobanov’s Reserve 
Army which have only two or three officers in their ranks. I must add that 
even if one mixes some veterans with these battalions, they will still not 
yet be ready to render any useful service: that is what Count Arakcheev 
and I are working on at the moment.”” 

Perhaps even more significant than officers was the supply of horses to 
the army. In this era, the horse was the essential means of battlefield shock, 
reconnaissance, supply, and mobile firepower; it fulfilled the subsequent 
role of the tank, airplane, truck, and motorized artillery. The almost total 
loss of his horses in Russia dealt Napoleon a blow that was to prove fatal. 
A French expert argues that the absolute maximum of horses that France 
could mobilize for its cavalry in 1813 was 29,000, and many of them were 


* For example, when the Smolensk Dragoon Regiment reached Lithuania, it was re- 
organized so that two full squadrons could be formed and move forward into Poland 
and Germany with the Field Army, while 18 officers, 9 NCOs, 3 musicians, and 63 
from other ranks were left behind to help Lobanov-Rostovskii and General Kologrivov 
form new cavalry units from reserve formations. Though details and numbers differed 
from regiment to regiment, the basic pattern was similar across all branches of the army. 
The regimental histories are a priceless source of information on such matters. On the 
Smolensk Dragoon regiment, see V. Godunov, Istoriia Tret’ego Ulanskogo Smolenskogo 
Imperatora Aleksandra III polka (Libava: n. p., 1908), 133-34. 

” Ludwig Bennigsen, Mémoires du General Bennigsen, ed. E. Cazalas, 3 vols. (Paris: 
Charles Lavauselle, n.d.), here vol. 3, annex no. 40, Bennigsen to Alexander I, 24 June/6 


July 1813, 278-79. 
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far from perfect for military service. In May 1813, when the campaign 
began, 17,000 of Napoleon’s cavalrymen were still without horses. It was 
this shortage that was to deprive Napoleon of the chance of defeating the 
allies and exploiting battlefield successes in the spring of 1813. It was also 
a key factor in his fatal decision to agree to an armistice in the summer of 
1813 in order to put his cavalry arm into proper shape.” 

At first blush, it might seem self-evident that Russia, with its vast 
steppe lands, would face no similar problems, but it is important to re- 
member that as late as the 1750s the Russian army had no true heavy cav- 
alry, and even its dragoon horses were far inferior to those of its Prussian, 
French, and Austrian competitors. By 1812-14, however, Russia had ad- 
vanced a long way in this respect, and this was to prove a decisive ad- 
vantage in 1812-14. In 1813, the government allowed some provinces to 
supply horses instead of all or part of their recruit levy, and 35,560 horses 
were secured by this means. At the same time, provincial governors pur- 
chased a further 13,626 horses for the army.” All this was on top of the 
many horses acquired in 1812, the efforts of the cavalry’s regular remount 
officers, and the efforts made in the winter and spring to rest and rehabili- 
tate in Belorussia and Lithuania many of the horses of Kutuzov’s cavalry 
units before dispatching them across the frontier to the Field Army. The 
formation of new cavalry formations was the responsibility of General 
Kologrivov, who was one of the unsung heroes of the Russian war effort. 
Between March and September 1813, he sent 106 fully formed reserve 
squadrons to the Field Army; by November 1813, he had sent off a further 
63, with almost as many nearly ready for departure.” 


oO 3) 


No single article can overcome generations of bias even in one country’s 
historiographical tradition, let alone in the way in which the history of 
an era is portrayed across a continent. It can, however, attempt to draw 
attention to this bias, analyze its causes, and point to some at least of its 
consequences. These have been the aims of the present article. It seeks to 


7° Lentz, Nouvelle histoire, vol. 2, 402-4. 

7” Of this total of 49,186 horses, Kologrivov rejected 7,545 for cavalry service, but two- 
thirds of the rejected horses were passed to the artillery or auctioned off for civilian 
employment. 

8 The invaluable source on these questions is V. V. Ermolov and M. M. Ryndin, eds., 
Stoletie voennogo ministerstva: Upravlenie general-inspektora kavalerii 0 remontirovanii ka- 
valerit. Istoricheskii ocherk, vol. 13, book 3 (St. Petersburg: Vul’f, 1906). The statistics 
come from 132-36. For a background history of the Russian cavalry in the 18th and 
19th centuries, see Alla Begunova, Sabli ostry, koni bystry... (Iz istorii russkoi kavalerii) 
(Moscow: Molodaia gvardiia, 1992). 
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show that nationalist traditions of history-writing both in the West and 
in Russia have led to a distortion and fundamental underestimation of 
Russia’s role in Napoleon’s overthrow. A crucial element in this distortion 
has been the Russian nationalist obsession with military operations in 
1812. Though this has yielded some outstanding and fascinating scholar- 
ship, this has come at the expense of proper attention to a more rounded 
study of the 1812 campaign (e.g., taking in logistics and the home front) 
and above all to giving the Russian war effort in 1813-14 the attention it 
deserves. 

The article argues that a true understanding of Russia’s role in 
Napoleon’s destruction above all now demands a careful study of 1813- 
14, and one that looks not just at Russian military operations but also at 
their diplomatic and geopolitical context, as well as at the mobilization of 
Russia’s resources and the stupendous efforts required to project Russian 
power onto the battlefields of France and Germany. Very important in 
itself, such a study would also help to put Russian strategy even in 1812 
into the proper context and to make it more understandable. Finally, I also 
argue that such a study tells one a great deal about the extent and nature 
but also the limitations of Russian power in the early 19th century. 
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